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IN AMdRIS HORTO. 

When that most ancient garden heard thy words 

Soft as thy footfalls, with attraction quaint 
The flowers leaned thee-wards, and the mated birds 

Knew thee and lingered while, with small restraint 
Of bodies, those Greek souls, (he butterflies, 

Played near and fanned thee with perfuming wings: 
Then zephyrs, envious of such enterprise. 

Woke and usurped that office — till those things 
Which are most dream-like, clouds, in shape of ships 

Brought treasures of cool shadow to invite 
Thy soul at noon to Slumber's weird eclipse : 

For thou wert Nature's child — and Day and Night 
Were but thy rival servants, plotting which 

Could deck thy beauty in a robe most rich. 



Henry W. Austin. 



NOTES. 



OF ART AND ART LITERATURE. 



Eugene Veron, in a recent review of the De 
Concourts' masterpiece, Germinie Lacerteux, 
paid his respects to the realistic school in this 
wise : 

" For some years past it has been more and more 
widely conceded that a true and penetrating obser- 
vation constitutes the supreme ideal in art. The 
school thatadvocates this theory has arrived, after 
a series of deductions, at the point of completely 
effacing the difference between art and science. 
It would seem that the aim of the artist and of 
the scientist alike is to set forth only that which 
exists, esteeming everything beyond, particu- 
larly imagination and emotion, as nothing. 
This seems to us a grave error, and one that 
would entail most disastrous consequences if 
true artists — painters or writers — did not escape 
through the nature of their temperament from 
the tyranny of these sterile doctrines, propa- 
gated often by these very artists themselves when 
they attempt to theorize. Zola, the apostle of 
intemperate realism, is, in truth, a great novelist 
only by inspiration and the lyric qualities which 
master him in spite of himself and his most 
cherished theories. Daudet, so long classed by 
some in the same school, is the least realistic of 



authors, and properly protests against the attempt 
to limit the novelist to that which is visible and 
tangible. 

" 1 acknowledge that the power of analysis and 
observation is an essential quality to the writer of 
romances, but if the genius of the novelist were 
limited to this, he would be entitled merely to a 
very honorable place among physicians and nov- 
elists, and there would be but little difference 
between the Messrs. Concourt and M. Charcot, 
for instance. Something more than this must 
be recognized in art. What? The personality 
of the artist. Whatever fanatics of the realistic 
school may say, art is above all things human. 
It is the imagination, the emotion, which at- 
taches to persons and things, and which trans- 
forms inert and gross realities into human and 
living truths. We must return to this principle 
if we do not wish art to perish." 

Apropos of the subject of bar-room art gal- 
leries, that attractive and improving Boston 
periodical, American Art, lately gave some 
details which betray considerable familiarity 
with those resorts in its own and other localities. 

"We believe," it says, "that the Hoffman 



